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Sibil ingb as Faci i itatDrs of Exploratory Play 
in Young C h i 1 dr en 
Abstract • 

The present study compared the presence of sibling 
versus non-sxbling Partners in relation to the exploratory 
behaviors of toddlers in a novel e>nv i rc nrnent . It was 
predicted that young children tooaid use siblings as a secure 
base from oihxch to explore the environement even in the 
absence of an adult attachment figure, whereas the presence 
of a non-sibling was expected to be less faciiitative of such 
activity. 

Data from 20 children (x age =■ 2.8 years) were analyzed 
according to physical exploration ( locomotor and play 
activities) and social interaction with the older partner . 
All Subjects who were discontinued due to distress in the 
Unfamiliar environment were with non— siblings at the time* 
In addition* when paired with their own siblings* toddlers in 
this study explored more different areas of the room* played 
with more di f f erent toys? and ventured greater distances from 
their partners than when paired wi th ah unrelated ch i 1 d. 
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Sibl ings as Faci 1 i t a tors of Exploratory Play 
in Young Children 
In 1 979 , Dunn and Kendrick proposed several new 
directions to guide future investigations of early sibling 
rel at i onsh i ps; one of these was to examine "the interaction 
between young siblings to see how far the interaction between 
them mirrors the interaction between parent and child, 
provides the 'social functions'.., the developing child 
needs, and overlaps the patterns of exchange we see between 
the child and other family members " (p; 144). 

Thus the purpose of the present study was to observe 
whether or not young children behave as if they are using a 
sibling as a secure base from which to explore a new 
environment j and whether this differs from their behavior in 
the same environment with ah unrelated child. This parallels 
earlier efforts in the literature which hc.ve examined 
children's exploratory behavior ih the presence of the mother 
or father versus a strange adult. 

Attacnment theory i as formulated by researchers such as 
Bowl by (1958, 1969), Ainsworth and Bell (1970), and Lamb 
(1982), proposes tnat once the human infant has formed a 
secure attachment, the presence of the attachment figure will 
serve as a secure b^se from which the infant then copes with 
unknown and unfamiliar events, and explores the environment 
with active interest. 

While much of the earlier research in this area was 
concerned wi th the mother as the primary careg 1 ver or 
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attachment figure, more recent efforts have expanded our 
understanding of early social -emotional development by 
including fathers, and by demonstrating unequivocal ly that 
infants become attached to both parents (Cohen & Campos, 
1974; Lamb, 1975, 1976; Kctel chuck, 1976). As Lamb U9B2) 
states, "the most important ractor determining to whom 
infants will attach appears to be time: infants form 
attachments to those people u/ho have been available to them 
extensively and cdr r sistently during the first 6-8 
preattachment months" (p. 197). If this is indeed the case, 
then multiple caregivers, extended family members, and 
children as weli as adults could ail function as attachment 
figures, though perhaps with some differences in style when 
compared to the behaviors of the mother or father. 

It seems reasonable to assume that older siblings might 
also facilitate exploratory behaviors in young children, in 
much the same way as has been demonstrated for fathers and 
other non-maternal figures. Samuels (1980) has investigated 
the presence of older siblings, in addition to the mother, in 
relation to infant locomotor exploration in an outdoor play 
area. Results indicated that "©hen older siblings were 
present, infants went further from their mothers, traversed a 
larger area of the yard, left their mothers more quickly, and 
stayed away longer * \ Samuels, 198Q, p. 607). Relatively 
little has been done, however , to examine this effect with 
toddlers and siblings (in Western cultures, that is) in the 
absence of any adult caregiver or attachment figure. 
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Lamb (1973) found that although infants mag prefer 
parents over siblings when the choice is available, siblings 
nevertheless facilitate toy encounters in a way that parents 
seldom do. As Lamb comments, "it may be incorrect to assume 
because there is little direct interaction between infants 
and siblings that siblings play ah insignificant role in the 
infant's development" (Lamb, 1978, P. 57). Thus we would 
assert that siblings may both supplement and complement the 
parent-infant dyad, bringing to it their own unique social 
ar,d cognitive characteristics which may also have important 
influences on the developing younger sibling. 

the purpose of the present study was to investigate the 
effects of a sibling's presence (without an adult attachment 
figure) on the exploratory behaviors of young children in a 
novel environment. Since there is already substantial 
documentation of the behavior of infants and toddlers with 
and without the primary caregiver, this effort compared the 
presence of an older sibling with that of a previously 
unfamiliar older child. It was anticipated that young 
children with siblings present would use them as a secure 
base from which to explore the environment, whereas the 
presehci of an unfamiliar child was expected to be less 
effective in facilitating such activity. 

Predictions were made according to two basic categories 
of the younger child's behavior: l) exploration of the 
Physical environment, and; 2) social interaction with the 
older child. It was expected that all behaviors involving 
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active initiation on the part of the? toddler (such as 
movement around the room? playing oi th different togs? 
seek ing assistance from the oi der child) woui d occar more 
frequently in the presence of the older sibiine. By contrast, 
it was predicted that passive behaviors which might signal 
the toddler's need to become familiar with the new 
surroundings or the other child (such as visual exploration? 
or gazing from a fixed position) woul d be more prevalent in 
the unfamiliar child cdriditibh- 

Met hods 

x Sub Jec t s 

Tu?enty-eight target children (mean age 2^9 years) ©ere 
each paired cnce with an older sibling and once with an 
unfamiliar older child for two five— minute observations in a 
pre-arranged playroom setting which was also unfamiliar to 
the children. This age group < 2 to 3 years') was chosen in 
order to observe toddlers iuhc would hopefully be beyond the 
stage of more extreme stranger anxiety, and ©ho would also be 
mobi le and independent enough for parents to agree to leave 
them alone with an unfamiliar child. The average age of the 
older siblings was 6; 6 years, with an average age difference 
between subject and sibling being 3.7 years. Nine of these 
pairs were !>nme-sex and ii were opposite— sex siblings; ih the 
non— sibling pairs* same^sex and opposite— sex pairs were 
equal iy distributed. 

Two bl der ch i 1 dreh , a boy arid a girl, served as the 
unrelated children throughout the study for the ribn— sibling 



cbhdi t ion. These chi i dren functioned essential ly as passive 
participants burin© each observation; that is» they ©ere not 
expected to initiate interactions with or to instruct the 
toddler subjects, and were not the focus of ana observations. 
Phu si^cal^ Environment 

The research area was comprised of three adjoining 
roams: a ©aiting room for parents and older children; an 
observation booth, not visible to participants in the 
adjacent rooms; and a playroom measuring approximately 
6X7 meters. The Playroom was decorated with posters and 
children's drawings-! and equipped with toss such as a rocking 
hcrse, stuffed animal, ball, and telephone for the younger 
children. £ chair arid table for the older child were located 
iti one corner, with books, paper, and drawing materials 
available for their use. The older child sat facing away from 
the target subject* since he/she was not expected to initiate 
interaction with the younger child; Beginning one meter from 
this corner, brightly colored tape on the floor marked off 
the radii of 3 partial circles, each approximately one meter 
apart. In addition, each semi-circle was further divided into 
three grids? so that the room included a total of seven 
pdssi ble areas for exploration by the younger chi 1 d. 

Prior to each observation* toys were arranged according 
to a standardized scheme so that the grids always contained 
the same equipment for each pair of children. Toys were set 
out on the floor, and one box containing a variety of small 
toes, books, and animals was accessible in the farthest 
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corner of the room opposite the older child. 

The order of observations ©as balanced randomly? with 
half of the subjects being with their o®n siblings first and 
half of them being observed with an unfamiliar child first. 
The following instructions were given to the children when 
they were f i rst shown the playroom : 

<Tb younger subject) : *Nbw I ' rn going to let you use 
these toys in bur playroom* Some other children SLiur age have 
already been playing with triem* and now it's your turn. " 

(To older child): "This table and chair are set up 
for you with books? magic markers? etc; For about five 
minutes you need to sit right here and just let lUls name2 
play with whatever he/she wants to. At the end of five 
minutes, - I'll come back with another child to take your 
place. When they're all finished, then you can come back and 
play too. If i§£§ hame£ cries, I'll be right ifi to help. Do 
you understand? Any questions?" 

(Again to younger subject): "Now you can play with 
anything in this room while I go next door. 1 * 

(To both children): "I'll be back in just a few 

mi nutes. * 

At the end of one observation session, the second 
partner received comparable instructions and entered the 
playroom to replace the first child. 

Three trained observers al ternated wi t h ceding 
behaviors* escorting parents and children to and from the 
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various rooms* and coding simul taneously to check 
reliability. An audio— tape signal was used to confine each 
observation un it to ID-seconds^ with lG— second pauses between 
each for recording behaviors bri a pre— defined coding sheet. 
In format ion obtained for each target chi 1 d included their 
geographical i ocat ion within the room; duration, frequency, 
arid nature of their loconnot ion , Pi ay , and expl oratory 
activity; and latency to first occurrence of distress 
behavior such as crying, (Observations were terminated if a 
child continued to cry for longer than 15 seconds.) 

After initial training for i n ter— observer coding 
agreement* reliability checks were obtained for approximately 
i/4th of the actual observations. By comparing the number of 
agreements on occurrences of target child behavior, tb the 
total number of agreements plus disagreements bri such 
occurrences, an overall reliability rate of 9£>/£ was obtained, 
with a range of 82 to 1G0X agreement across 16 behaviors. 

Re^ui ts 

Dependent measures were analyzed in two separate 
categories! i) "Exploration Variables" ( locomotor, 
exploratory * and play behaviors)? and 2) "Social Interaction 
Variables" (seeking assistance from, looking at, or talking 
to the older partner). Nbfi-riormal distributions in some 
instances made log tranf ormat ions necessary; where such 
transformations still did hot correct the distribution, 
variables had to be dropped from multivariate analyses of 
variance. The latter occurred for three variables altogether, 
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as can be seen in Tables 1 arid 3. 

Of the original sample of 28 target children observed^ 7 
were discdnt inued due to distress during a play session ; 
since all such cases occurred with the unrelated child rather 
tn«*n wi t n a sibling, regardless of ©hi ch condi t ion had been 
first, this finding in itself supports the hypothesis of 
greater fear— wariness with a non— sibling. Data for one child 
were also disregarded when it became evident that the child 
and s i b! i ng had essent i al ly changed roles dur mg their en tire 
observation session together ( i - - <, the older sibling rah 
around the room playing with toys, while the toddler sat 
quietly at the desk ana looked at books.) The mean age for 
discontinued subjects was slightly lower (i? = 2.49 years) 
than for the subjects who remained for both conditions <5< = 
2.8 years). After elimination of the previously mentioned 
subjects, data for 20 toddlers were subjected to further 
analyses. 

In addition ? 4 subjects who were with their siblings 
during the first 5 minutes became virtually immobilized when 
the unfamiliar child entered the room, and subsequently 
maintained a rigidly fixed location throughout the non- 
sibling condition. Again^ this supports the prediction that 
toddlers would explore a novel env ironment more freely in the 
presence of a sibling than an unrelated cfrildw 

Condi. t ion effects^ Mean scores of explo v atory behavior 
by toddlers with si bl ings and with non-sibl ings are presented 
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in Tabic 1. In all variables except one (Visual Exploration 
of Room, i.e., without movement), scores are somewhat higher 
when subjects arc? pa i red with siblings than Uii th an 
un f ami i iar ch i i d ; however ? this difference is signifi cant 
only in the case of NaniDer of Grid Changes made by the 
toddler when tne older sibling was in the room i'F = 4.98* df 
= 1,1 Sf 2 i65)i Nevertheless, since this variable is the 
most relevant indicator of locomotor activity in the? 
observation scheme used, th; c inding lends support to the 
hypothesis that sibi ihgs may indeed facilitate this behavior 
on the part of toddlers more effectively than do non- 
si bl ings . 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Order effects and interactions^ Exploratory behav i ors by 
toddlers vary according to whether they are with the si bl ihg 
or non- sibling during the first phase of observation. This 
rssul t can be seen in Tabl e 2- When scores of both pairs are 
combined, two significant differences emerges mean scores for 
both Number of Grids Entered (E - 7-43, df = 1,18, £ < .05) 
and visual Exploration of Room (F = 10. 73, df = 1^18, £ < 
.01). These behaviors are significantly more frequent 
when toddlers are paired first with an unfamiliar chi i d. 
Nevertheless^ toddlers were more active < i . e. physical ly 
mobile^ as indicated by IMumoer of Grid Changes) with their 
siblings regardless of order of ^ppG^r&ncG of the older 
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child. 

The general tendency seems to be for each group to 
explore more actively during the first five minutes in an 
unf ami liar playroom. Hc?uiever , another striking finding here 
is that toddlers in the sibl ihg — first group snow dr amat i cai la 
dimini shed exploratory behavior oh several variables when 
their siblings leave the room and are replaced by an 
unf ami 1 iar c:hi 1 d. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Soc i_aJL Behaviors 

Table 3 presents descriptive data for social interaction 
behaviors, according to whether the toddlers were paired with 
a sibling or an unrelated child. Clearly the tendency * 
though not statistically significant, seems to be for the 
younger child to engage in more direct interaction with the 
partner (talking to or seeking as i stance from him or her) 
when paired with a sibling. On the btPier Rand) more time is 
spent si mply observing the other child when he or she is nor 
already familiar to the toddler. This is consistent with the 
finding that there is a greater tendency for the toddlers to 
look around the room without becoming actively engaged when 
paired with ah unf ami 1 iar child. Nevertheless, bveral 1 
frequencies of these behaviors were low* and few children 
actually engaged in them to any meaningful degree. In two 
cases, distributions did not lend themselves to further 
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analyses, arid in the brie reroairiirig social iriteractiori 



variable I Look i rig at 01 der Child)* resui ts revealed rib 



sign i f i can t di fferences- 



Irisert Tabl e 3 about here? 



Discussion 



The pctrpose of this studs was to contrast the 
exploratory behavior of toddlers in a novel playroom 
environment under two conditions? in the presence of an older 
sibling versus the presence of ah older unfamiiar child. Of 
particular interest was whether the sibling would seemingly 
provide a base of security and familiarity which would then 
enable the younger child to become actively engaged in the 
new environment to a greater extent than cohen the younger 
child was with an unrelated older child- 

The present study ' s findings that overt distress 
and immobilization by toddlers in a novel erivirbrimerit 
occurred drily in the presence of ari Unfamiliar older child) 
supports the notion that siblings are effective in 
reducing apprehensi veness in such situations. Conversely, 
exploratory behavior? as seen particularly in moving around 
the rodliif was significantly more evident among toddlers in 
sibling pairs. The tendency toward more visual exploration of 
the surroundings among target chi i dren with riori-sibl irigs, 
though not statistical ly significant, also fits the expected 
pattern. This variable, an indicator of passive observation, 
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was coded drily when it occurred in the absence of locomotor 
or other exploratory behaviors. 

The importance of order effects in any study involving 
varying social partners must not be overlooked, although such 
effects are not always easily explained, it is perhaps 
understandable that toddlers woul d spend more t ime 3 ooking 
around the room during their initial per ibd of or i en tat i on 
(i»e. * the first 5 minute session) i however, the fact that 
this lasted significantly longer with unrelated partners 
©ould seem to indicate that with a sibling present, the same 
toddlers are able to proceed with other means of discovering 
their hew environment more readily. 

It would be informative for further investigative 
efforts iti this area to examine toddlers' exploratory 
behaviors when paired with a child who has been . expl i ci r ly 
instructed to care for* comfort* and assist the younger brie? 
in adjusting to the new surroundings. Stewart < 1983 J, for 
example, found that over half of the older children observed 
in his study responded spontaneously to their infant 
siblings, using behaviors which were considered to be 
nurturant and reassuring in the absence of the parent. Since 
these behaviors were demonstrated without prompting or 
instruction, it is very likely that they could also be 
systematically manipulated to empirically examine their 
effects on the infant- 

In conclusion* it may be that a greater sense of trust 
and of knowing what to expect when paired with a sibling can 
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hel p toddlers overcome their apprehensiveness in a hew 
erivi r oilmen t in wh i ch they dc not know what to expect , or with 
a new caregiver with whom they are unfamiliar. The use of 
siblings in multi— age child care programs may therefore be 
helpful in facilitating the initial adaptation of toadlere to 
a new environment. That is? in preschool centers enrol i ing 
ch i 1 dren from infancy tip to k i ndergarten age* oiaer brothers 
and sisters may be able to ease the transition of a younger 
child into group care. 

Sibling research in recent years has moved away 
from the notion that rivalry and competition for parents' 
attention are the most pervasive aspects of relationships 
among children in the same family- Studies such as those 
reported bg Abramovit ch? Carter and Lanao < 1979 ) , Dunn 
(1993), Dunn and Kendrick (1979, 1 982 ) , Mel son, Fogel and 
Mistry < 1 986 ) , and Pepier. Abramovitch and Corter < 1981 ) have 
established an important precedent by also examining ways in 
which brothers and sisters exhibit prbsocial behaviors, 
empathy , arid cooperation with one another. The present study 
provides preliminary evidence that the presence of siblings 
can pi ay ^ role in hel ping tbddl ers avdi d or overcome 
apprehetisivehess in a new environments while at the same time 
f aci 1 i tating their exploratory behavior- 
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Table 2 

Exploratory Behavior by Toddlers: Effects of Condition and Order of 



Sibling or Non-Sibling Partner 



Exploratory behavior Siblings first Non-Siblings first Order Order-by- 

Siblings Non-Siblings Combined Siblings Non-Siblings Combined effects condition 

interaction 



Number of different 

5,33 .2,67 4.00 4.55 5.27 4.91 * ** 



Number of grid 

13.22 4.44 8.83 9.36 9.18 9.27 n.s. 



Visual exploration of 

1 .36 1.19 1.27 1.59 2.00 1.79 ** 

room (log 



* 



n.s. 



[lumber of different 3,89 2,00 2.94 2.73 3.45 3.09 n.s. * 



Note , N=20 pairs of siblings and of non-siblings. All numbers refer to means for each behavior. 
*p <M 
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Table 3 



Social interaction Behaviors by Toddlers in Sibling and Non-Sibling Renditions 



Social interaction Sibling pairs Hog-sibling pa irs 

behavior t s.d. f s.d. 



Seek assistance 

•i 



2.10 2.97 ,75 2.17 



Look at partner 9 4.35 1.98 5,35 3.91 



Talk to partner' 5 



2.55 2.91 2.20 4.43 



Note . N=20 pairs of siblings and of non-siblings. No significant main effects or 
interactions were found. 

^-transformation was applied to correct for non-normal distribution of this variable. 

''Due to non-normal distributions not corrective by log-transformations, these variables were omitted from 

statistical analyses, 

%ans represent the number of coding intervals during which this behavior occurred daring observations. 
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